I28                              STORM  OVER  THE  LAND
and common seme, at the centre of It Grant, of whom it was said,
that man goes things always seem to git!' As he had looked over the plans
of Rosecrans, Grant said they were excellent; he wondered why they had not
been put into action.
Ten thousand animals in a few weeks had perished hauling rations overland
to Chattanooga before a river route was opened. Bragg's army had hoped
to starve out the Union forces at the time Grant was taking command, when
Thomas wired Grant, 4We will hold the town till we starve'. Jeff Davis had
gone back to Richmond proclaiming fresh faith in Bragg and his army.
Bragg, hoped Davis, was to bag Grant at Chattanooga as Grant had bagged
Pemberton at Vicksburg.
Grant's army lay south and east of Chattanooga, the Tennessee River at
its back. Facing it, in a big half-circle, and high over it on Lookout Moun-
tain and Missionary Ridge, some four hundred feet and higher up, lay
Bragg's men with cannon and rifle pits amid rocks, timber, and chasms.
From their witness gallery up close to the clouds the Confederates saw Union
regiments march out on the plain below as if for drill, review, or parade,
Then they saw the troops in blue form into storming columns that soon
traded shots with the first line of defence up Missionary Ridge and captured
that first line.
The Union troops kept going on up the slopes. It was against orders.
They had been told to take only the first rifle pits. On up they went.
Grant at Orchard Knob saw them, turned to Thomas, 'Who ordered
those men up the ridge?'
Thomas did not know, turned to General Granger, 'Did you?9
*No,* said Granger, 'they started up without orders/ Phil Sheridan and
others had sent back for orders to go on up and take the crest of the mountain
but the orders that came were not clear. 'How!' said Sheridan in a toast
learned from red men, waving a whisky flask toward the enemy, taking a
drink and joining his men. They swept on up.
The killed and wounded fell by scores, hundreds. They fought above die
clouds, some columns in rain and mist, past afternoon into evening under
clear moonlight. On Missionary Ridge the same drama was enacted of foot
troops moving up, dislodging and routing a naturally fortified enemy. It
was told afterwards as an event where men suddenly smitten with strength
hurled themselves upward as smoothly and madly as though plunging down-
ward.
They said they couldn't tell how or why they did it. To some it was a
howling, inexplicable jamboree. To others it was a miracle.
Lincoln read a Grant telegram: 'Lookout Mountain top, all the rifle-pits
in Chattanooga Valley, and Missionary Ridge entire, have been carried attd